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“NICARAGUA 
IS A SCHOOL” 


I N AUGUST 1979, THE INSTITUTE FOR FOOD AND 
Development Policy received a long distance call from 
Managua. On the other end of the line was an official in Nic¬ 
aragua’s Ministry of Planning. He asked for Joe Collins. "We 
are putting together an advisory panel of people with experi¬ 
ence in problems of agrarian reform and food policy. Would 
you be willing to come down for a working session to discuss 
Nicaragua’s policies? An international church group will pay 
your way." 

That was the beginning of my unique opportunity to learn 
firsthand about the process of change set off by the Sandi- 
nista-led popular insurrection which had overthrown the 
Somoza dictatorship just a month earlier. During the three 
years since that phone call, 1 have visited Nicaragua ten 
times as an unpaid advisor on food and farming policies. In 
late 1981, Institute cofounder Frances Moore Lapp6, editor 
Nick Allen, and I began working together to analyze the 
changes underway in the Nicaraguan countryside as well as 
in the national food situation. This book is the result. 

The more we learned about Nicaragua, the more we felt 
Americans were being deprived of an opportunity to see Nic¬ 
aragua through the eyes of Nicaraguans themselves. So in 
early 1982 Frances and I went to Nicaragua together, inter- 
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viewing Nicaraguans in all walks of life. This collaboration 
resulted in our book Now We Can Speak: A Journey Through 
the New Nicaragua, a companion to this one. 

We’ve entitled this opening chapter “Nicaragua is a school" 
for several reasons. First, you hear often hear this phrase— 
“Nicaragua es una escuela”—from Nicaraguans because it 
describes how they feel about the process of change they’re 
engaged in. For us, it has a special meaning. 

For many years we have sought to understand the roots of 
hunger throughout the world. Through our work at the Insti¬ 
tute for Food and Development Policy we've learned that a 
society’s food and farming policies are a powerful lens through 
which to evaluate the priorities, sympathies, values and ef¬ 
fectiveness of any country’s leadership. This is especially true 
in most third world countries which, like Nicaragua, are over¬ 
whelmingly agricultural. 

In this book we will ask you to join us in seeing Nicaragua 
through “food glasses." Doing so makes it possible to see be¬ 
hind the newspaper accounts which too often transmit only 
the U.S. government’s one-dimensional portrayal of Nica¬ 
ragua’s geopolitical role in the East-West conflict. Focusing 
on food and farming, we are able to report more broadly on 
how the lives of the Nicaraguan people are being affected by 
the country’s new economic and social policies. 

What has struck us about Nicaragua’s new leadership is its 
clear common purpose: to build a new country based on what 
many Nicaraguans call “the logic of the majority." For too 
long, they believe, Nicaragua has operated according to the 
"logic of the minority,” meaning that decisions were made in 
the interests of, and usually by, the wealthiest 10 percent of 
the population. As a consequence, the majority of Nica¬ 
raguans had been made among the poorest people in Latin 
America. The incidence of malnutrition had doubled in the 
ten years before 1975, crippling the lives of almost 60 per¬ 
cent of children under four years of age. By the time of the 
insurrection, 60 percent of rural people had been deprived of 
land they needed to feed themselves, just 1 percent of land- 
owners—a mere 1,600 people—had usurped almost half the 
land. 

The success of the war against the dictatorship and the 
disintegration of the old system of exploitation, the new gov- 
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emment argues, means that now the needs of the majority 
Nicaragua’s poor—should come first. But while the “logic of 
the majority” provides a direction to guide the country’s new 
leadership, it does not tell them which road to take or which 
vehicles are best suited for the trip. That they must learn by 
analyzing their experiences as they go along and by studying 
the experiences of other peoples. 

The Nicaraguan leadership confronts seemingly impossible 
tradeoffs as well as many unknowns and unforeseen conse¬ 
quences in pursuing policies guided by the “logic of the ma¬ 
jority.” Nowhere is this more true than in food and farming. 

The first tradeoff is obvious: By definition, redistribution 
of privately owned land means that some will gain, while 
others—the minority who control most of the land-will 
lose. Inevitably, those who have to give up some of their land 
will not be happy. 

But the tradeoff is more complex than simply trading the 
privileges of the rich for the rights of the poor. While the 
"logic of the majority” might superficially be interpreted as 
requiring the expropriation and rapid subdivision of big es¬ 
tates, the Nicaraguan leadership has not seen it that way. If 
export crop production on the large estates were under¬ 
mined, the entire society—of which the poor are the major- 
^ity—would suffer. So the Sandinista leadership has resisted 
the redistribution of any land that is being used productively. 

For this reason a sense of justice, as well as a desire to re¬ 
spond to the demands of the landless, has had to be traded 
off against the need to keep up production of export crops, 
essential to obtain the foreign currency necessary to import 
what Nicaragua can’t produce itself. 

A related tradeoff confronted the Sandinistas. If they re¬ 
sponded to the demands of the poor for land to grow their 
own food, then how would they be able to attract enough 
workers to help harvest the export crops? After all, when 
people can feed thdriselves from their own land, what’s to 
assure that they’ll still be willing to do the back-breaking 
work of picking cotton for 10 hours a day? 

How have the Nicaraguans wrestled with such painful 
tradeoffs? This question, which has intrigued us for the last 
three years, is at the heart of this book. 

While we have been intrigued, we have also been im- 
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pressed. In three years we have witnessed this Pennsylvania- 
size nation of 2.5 million people make remarkable advances, 
especially remarkable because they have been achieved at a 
time when conditions of life are worsening in most other 
countries in Central America and the rest of the third world. 
Since the beginning of Nicaragua’s revolution: 

—Over 40,000 landless rural families have received access to 
land on which to grow food for the first time. 

—Production of basic food crops—corn, beans, rice, sor¬ 
ghum—is up. Land grants to the rural poor, lowered land 
rents, generous government farm credit and better prices 
have enabled poor farmers to increase their production of 
the country’s food staples. Corn and bean production 
have climbed 10 and 45 percent respectively, while rice 
production has doubled compared to 1977-78 (a represen¬ 
tative Somoza year). 

—Export crop production is also up—coffee by 10 and sugar 
by 20 percent compared to 1977-78. 

—Consumption of basic foods has soared. Corn consump¬ 
tion is up by a third, beans by 40 percent, and rice by 30 
percent since 1978, the last year before the war. 

—Food self-sufficiency is at hand. Following excellent 1982 
harvests, imports of major staples have either been elimi¬ 
nated or substantially reduced. Nicaragua will soon be ex¬ 
porting Tice and possibly beans. 

—Infant death has been reduced. The infant mortality rate, 
perhaps the best measure of family nutrition and avail¬ 
ability of health services for the poor, has been cut by one 
third. An anti-malaria campaign has reduced the inci¬ 
dence of malaria by 50 percent. Over one million Nica¬ 
raguans have been vaccinated against polio, measles and 
tetanus, diseases which continue to kill millions of people 
throughout the third world. 

—Illiteracy has been dramatically reduced. A volunteer- 
based national campaign has cut illiteracy from over half 
the population to less than one-seventh. Over one million 
Nicaraguans—40 percent of the entire population—are 
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involved in some kind of formal schooling. Over 1,200 
new schools have been constructed, 95 percent in the 
countryside. 

We have focused on these achievements because, since most 
did not require huge sums of money, they could in theory be 
accomplished in other third world countries where control 
over economic resources in a few hands has impoverished 
the majority. That they were achieved in Nicaragua testifies 
to two things. First, the value of basing government policy 
on the "logic of the majority.” Second, the broad support for 
the new government’s policies, especially among the poor 
rural majority. This support is evident not only in widespread 
voluntary participation but also in the initiative of tens of 
thousands of Nicaraguans without which many of these ad¬ 
vances would have been impossible. These gains become 
even more impressive in light of the multiple obstacles we 
discuss below. 

What Makes Nicaragua Different? 

the Sandinistas' ability to grapple with seemingly impossible 
tradeoffs, to learn from previous revolutions, and to stay on 
course in the face of threats from its more powerful neigh¬ 
bors, especially the United States, shows they are different 
from many other revolutionary movements. What makes 
Nicaragua different? And what can we learn? 

To begin to answer these questions, let's return to the be¬ 
ginning, to my invitation to help advise the men and women 
formulating Nicaragua’s food and farming policies. Among 
those invited to join the informal advisory group were people 
who had participated in developing agrarian reform in both 
the Christian Democrat and Popular Unity governments in 
Chile, those with expertise in food and farming in postco¬ 
lonial Africa, and others like me who had been studying 
agrarian reform in many different societies. The very fact 
that Nicaragua’s new leaders chose to gather such advisory 
panels—not only for food and farming but also for educa¬ 
tion, health, etc.—tells something about their openness. 

Working in Nicaragua has given me a close-up look at 
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other qualities of N icaragua’s young new leaders. First of all, 

I have learned, they are serious people! Our meetings often 
began early in the morning and lasted late into the night. 
The Nicaraguans did not ask the foreigners what to do. Nor 
did they tell us what they were going to do and lobby for an 
endorsement. Rather, they often presented.us “experts” with 
a number of options along with the relevant data (such as it 
was). They wanted those more experienced than they to 
help shine a light down the road each policy might take their 
country. What are the consequences which we might not 
foresee, they asked us. 

In itself, this approach told us a lot. It revealed qualities 
which we have come to recognize again and again in our 
dealings with Nicaraguan leaders. They do not tend to be 
doctrinaire. They do not attempt to plug in rigid precon¬ 
ceived, ideological formulas. They continue to adapt their 
policies in light of their experiences. 

In working with the leaders in the agrarian reform, I have 
witnessed a genuine humility rooted in honesty. Over and 
over again, 1’ve^heard them admit, “we just don't know the 
answer”—or say, “yes, we’ve made a mistake." 

* I've also come to appreciate their pragmatism. Very real¬ 
istically, the Nicaraguans concluded that their shortage of 
experienced leaders meant they had to rely on the knowledge 
and help of others. It also meant working toward a policy 
they call “national unity,” that is, trying to maintain support 
for a program of reconstruction among both the capitaUst 
producers and the peasants. Business Latin America, a weekly 
for managers of multinational corporations, summed up a re¬ 
cent survey of Nicaragua: “Despite increasing reports of bit¬ 
ter conflict between the Sandinista government and the pri¬ 
vate sector in Nicaragua, the great majority of international 
companies surveyed by BLA describe their relations with the 
government as good, or at least reasonable. . . . ‘People 
in the Ministry of Economy are pragmatic.’ one executive 
explained.” 

Another striking feature of the Nicaraguan revolution is 
the extent of voluntary initiative. While 1 was in Managua 
in February 1982, for example, 70,000 volunteers were giving 
up a Sunday to participate in a polio vaccination campaign. 
The Sandinistas’ approach to controlling malaria, a disease 
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of epidemic proportion, in Nicaragua reveal, the unique po- 
tential of voluntary initiative. Instead of spraying DDT man 
effort to kill the mosquito vectors, they opted for the safer 
and ultimately mote effective simultaneous vaccination of the 
entire populat.on, thereby eradicating the problem essentially 
by ensuring humans would no longer be earners. While pub¬ 
lic health authorities have long thought this method supe¬ 
rior, it requires mobilizing virtually the entire population in 
one mass effort. Nicaragua is one of the few countries that 

felt capable of this massive effort. 

Mass participation in large part accounts for the success of 
the insurrection itself. By 1978, the year before victory an 
overwhelming majority of the Nicaraguan peopfe, from all 
walks of life, were directly or indirectly supporting the Sandi- 
msta-led struggle to topple Somoza and his National Guard. 
During the final insurrection against the dictatorship, band! 
nista leaders admitted that spontaneous uprisings of the peo¬ 
ple took the initiative away from the leadership. 

P The motivation of so many of its leaders also distinguishes 
the Nicaraguan revolution. Motivations, of coune, sire di. - 
cult to assess, but what struck me as l talked with people 
throughout the country was the deeply religious purpose 
which so many ex P ressed L Innumerable 8 over ^ t a " d 
peasant leaders have described to me how their commitment 
was sparked in Catholic study groups where, as teenagers, 
they met with friends to discuss the Bible and reflect on the 
relevancy of Jesus’ teachings in a society of gross injustice 
and misery. Moved by these reflections, some went to live 

and work among the poor. . , r „ v 

These religious teachings stressed the innate value of eac 
human being and, from this, the individuals right to con- 
trol the resources he or she needs to live with dignity- The 
grounding influence of Christianity is reflected m many of 
the decisions made since victory. “Implacable m combat 
generous in victory” has been a slogan of the Sandimsta-led 
government from the start. The Sandinistas stand out for 
their lack of vengeance against their enem.es _ Immed.ate y 
upon victory the government abolished the death penay 
and went to great lengths to insure legal trials for all of th 
captured National Guardsmen accused of crones. (Much to 
the outrage of many Nicaraguans, whose loved ones had 
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been murdered by the Guard, the government released halt 
of the original 8,000 Guardsmen captured for lack of suffi¬ 
cient individual evidence against them.) 

Respect for the individual is also reflected in the Sandi- 
nistas’ flexible economic policies, allowing people to choose 
what will work for them. Farm cooperatives, for example, 
are totally voluntary, although the government encourages 
them through credit and services where they appear to be 
economically appropriate. Indeed, in the countryside I’ve 
found dozens of varieties of cooperatives because the mem¬ 
bers in each place decided what would be best for them. 

The Nicaraguan revolution also stands out for the extraor¬ 
dinary participation of women. During the fighting women 
worked in supportive functions, as combatants and even 
as military commanders; by the time of victory about 30 
percent of the Sandinista forces were women. (In Mar¬ 
garet Randall’s moving book Sarufinos Daughters, Nicaraguan 
women tell what these new roles meant to them.) Today 
women have important roles in government and in the mass 
organizations.The Nicaraguan revolution is also fostering the 
flowering of distinctly Nicaraguan culture in a country long 
considered a subsidiary of the United States. The first-ever 
Festival of Campesino Music brought narional attention to 
previously obscure villages. And building on the national in¬ 
dignation at the U.S. government’s wheat cut-off, the Nic¬ 
araguans organized com festivals—including dances and 
imaginative cooking contests—to stimulate the pride of the 
people in their indigenous grain. Ninety new theatrical 
groups have sprung up as well as at least two dozen commu¬ 
nity centers offering workshops in painting, poetry, drama, 
music and dance. Over a hundred poetry workshops sup¬ 
ported by the Ministry of Culture are awakening creative ex¬ 
pression in the slums, the factories, the army, the prisons, 
and even the police. For the first time, Nicaragua has a film 
institute—not just serving the city-dwellers but bringing film 
by mule and backpack into even the remotest villages. 

Finally, the Nicaraguan revolution does not use a cult of 
personality to glue the new society together. There is no 
Nicaraguan Mao or Fidel, and the leadership appears intent 
on making a common vision, not a personality, the bind¬ 
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ing force. Leadership is a collective undertaking: the three- 
person junta works closely with the nine-person National 
Directorate. The only personalities promoted as national 
symbols are the revolution’s martyrs, especially Augusto Ce¬ 
sar Sandino, who fought the U.S. Marines in Nicaragua in 
the 1920s and 1930s and was assassinated by the first Somoza 
in 1933. (The Sandinista Front for National Liberation, or 
FSLN, took its name from Sandino.) 

A Common Legacy of Underdevelopment 

While the Nicaraguan revolution is uniquely Nicaraguan, 
the country shares a common history with other under¬ 
developed countries whose economic and human develop¬ 
ment has been distorted by decades of external and internal 
exploitation. 

That legacy involves not only the concentration of land 
and wealth in a few hands but also its fruits: 

—Good land underused, and the best land used not for food 
for local people but for luxury export crops to further en¬ 
rich the already wealthy elite. 

—Extraordinary dependence on, and therefore susceptibility 
to, the international market. If any one of Nicaragua's 
four major export crops drops a few cents a pound on the 
'London commodity markets, the country’s entire econ¬ 
omy can be undermined. 

—No experience in democratic process. Indeed, 45 years of 
ironclad dictatorship taught N icaraguans that to speak out 
was to risk your life. 

This legacy of underdevelopment results in innumerable sur¬ 
prises that can undermine even the best-intended policy, as 
the Nicaraguans have learned. So abysmal, for example, was 
the collection of national land tenure statistics under the 
Somoza dictatorship that the new leadership didn’t even 
know how much land the government confiscated when 
Somoza and his allies fled the country. In the first months, 
they thought they had up to 60 percent of the land, which 
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they could make available to Nicaragua’s poor. But when the 
dust settled, they ended up with just over 20 percent—one- 
third what they had expected. 

Similarly, agricultural planners have been frustrated by 
the virtual absence of good roads in much of the country’s 
food-growing regions. Thus, while peasants used the govern¬ 
ment’s generous new farm credits to produce more rice and 
beans, much of the food never got to the markets. There was 
simply no way to transport it. 

These are just two of the twists that have deepened our 
understanding of the difficulties of building a more just so¬ 
ciety out of the ruins of an extremely unjust and inefficient 
one. 

Not the least of the legacy of underdevelopment is the 
dearth of experienced leaders, technicians and managers. 
Over and over again we have been struck by the youth of 
those who now must shoulder enormous responsibility. Nica¬ 
raguans in their twenties and early thirties, many with no 
administrative experience whatsoever, have taken charge of 
entire ministries of government. 

Driving from the airport into Managua, Nicaragua's capi¬ 
tal, the shells of bombed-out factories have continually re¬ 
minded me that on top of the legacy of underdevelopment is 
the devastation of war. In Nicaragua this, too, is extreme be¬ 
cause Somoza ordered the National Guard to bomb and pil¬ 
lage his own people to punish them for their impudence. 
About 50,000 Nicaraguans were killed and another 100,000 
wounded, out of a total population of 2.5 million. 

This costly war and Somoza’s personal greed drained the 
country. The destruction of the war, capital flight, and the 
debt inherited from Somoza came to $4.1 billion, according 
to a U.N. study. The foreign debt alone, much of it incurred 
to line the dictator’s secret foreign bank accounts and to pur¬ 
chase arms, stood at a crushing $1.6 billion. In 1982, Nic¬ 
aragua pays out 52 cents of every dollar earned from its ex¬ 
ports just in interest and on repayment of its foreign debt. 

As if all this were not enough, Nicaragua also confronts 
the economic crisis hitting all Central America. Prices for 
the country’s basic exports have fallen while the prices of 
needed imports have risen. Of Nicaragua’s export earnings, 
40 percent goes for petroleum imports. In 1977, Nicaragua 
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had to export 4-4 tons of coffee to import a tractor; only four 
years later, the same tractor cost the equivalent of 11.2 tons 
of coffee. By 1982, the price of sugar, another major export 
of the region, had fallen to the lowest level in ten years. 

Not surprisingly, then, only two countries in Central 
America showed any overall economic progress in 1981. 
Nicaragua, in spite of these monumental obstacles, was one 
of them. Indeed, significant advances in Nicaragua’s food 
production stand in sharp contrast to Costa Rica’s food crisis. 
By mid-1982, Costa Ricans were crossing into Nicaragua to 
buy beans and rice. 

Lessons from Nicaragua 

As a student of the causes and proposed remedies of world 
hunger for many years, the theme of my work at the Institute 
for Food and Development Policy can be summed up in one 
sentence: hunger can only be eliminated through political 
and economic changes that redistribute power over food- 
producing resources. In 1977 Frances Moore Lapp6 and I 
completed the first edition of Food First: Beyond the Myth of 
Scarcity (Ballantine revised, 1979). Since Food First is more 
an analysis of the roots of hunger than a blueprint for change, 
we are often asked: How could any poor country, given the 
incredible legacy of underdevelopment, even begin to attack 
the roots of needless hunger? So naturally we sit up and take 
notice when a government claims—as does the Nicaraguan 
government—-to be working to end hunger. Indeed, we take 
special note of Nicaragua because, before the overthrow of 
the dictatorship, most Nicaraguans had been made among 
the poorest people in Latin America, despite the agricultural 
wealth of their country. 

But we have learned to be leery of governments’ claims of 
concern for their poor. We’ve watched governments in In¬ 
dia. Brazil, the Philippines and other countries, claiming to 
be concerned about the hungry, launch costly aid-financed 
programs to increase food production. But despite produc¬ 
tion successes, hunger has deepened precisely because such 
governments repress movements for change which would re¬ 
distribute power over basic resources, allowing people to feed 
themselves. We’ve watched other countries, some calling 
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themselves “socialist,” sacrifice the well-being of the rural 
poor for the sake of urban industrialization. 

Of course no one can predict the future for N icaragua. But 
I have been grateful for the opportunity to take this intimate 
look at a country attempting to put “food first.” My perspec¬ 
tive has always been critical, analyzing the high hopes and 
good intentiohs along with the mixed reality. But what has 
struck me over the last three years is the consistent and stag¬ 
gering discrepancy between my perspective, based on close 
contacts with Nicaraguans from all walks of life, and the one 
presented by the the Reagan administration and the mass 
media in the United States. 

Whatever happens in Nicaragua, Nicaragua is a school. 
Even if Nicaragua’s leadership should become a new un¬ 
accountable elite, we would still have much to learn. We 
would have to leam why the country moved in this direc¬ 
tion. We would have to ask what role the United States 
played in forcing Nicaragua to reduce political and economic 
pluralism. 

Dismissing such an outcome as inevitable is too easy— 
and, 1 believe, profoundly wrong. First, it assumes that there 
is nothing we can do to stop our government’s apparent at¬ 
tempt to make life in Nicaragua as difficult and repressive 
as possible. Second, it discounts the genuinely democratic 
spirit of participation we have witnessed in so many Nica¬ 
raguans. From my experience, I feel certain that Nicaraguans 
want to leam from the mistakes of previous revolutions, not 
repeat them. 


IMAGINE YOU 
WERE A 

NICARAGUAN... 


T his book is a story of a society strug- 

gling to remake itself. It is a story of sacrifices, compro¬ 
mises, achievements, disappointments, fears and hopes. It is 
a story of people willing to risk their lives for change. 

To understand why so many Nicaraguans have been will¬ 
ing to risk their lives for change, we must try to imagine our¬ 
selves as typical Nicaraguans before the overthrow of the 
Somoza dictatorship. 

Imagine it’s 1977 and you are a 17-year-old Nicaraguan. 
Your family, like two-thirds of all rural families, has either no 
land at all or not enough to feed itself. If yours is “lucky” 
enough to have a little plot of land, half or even more of 
what you grow—or a steep cash rent—goes to the land- 
owner in the city. 

Last year you watched helpless as your little sister became 
repeatedly ill with diarrhea. Your parents saw her losing her 
strength but there was no one to help. In all of rural Nica¬ 
ragua there are only five clinics with beds. The first few times 
your sister pulled through. But by then she was so weak that 
when measles hit, you watched her die after four painful 
days. The year before your brother died right after birth; your 
mother and father have lost five of their children. 

You cannot remember a day when your mother was not 
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worried about having enough food for your family—and, 
of course, you never really did have enough or your little sis¬ 
ter wouldn’t have died from measles. You heard once on a 
neighbor’s radio that Nicaragua was importing more and 
more com, beans, and sorghum. And you’ve heard about the 
incredible supermercadqs in Managua. But without money 
you can’t buy food no matter how much there is. 

The seven people in your family share a single-room shack, 
divided by a thin partition. The floor is dirt, there is no elec¬ 
tric light, no toilet, no clean drinking water. You are out¬ 
raged when you hear Somoza boast to some American re¬ 
porters that “Nicaragua has no housing problem because of 
its wonderful climate." 

You hardly know anyone who can read and write—except 
the priest, of course, but he's from Spain. You’d like to learn 
but there is no school. Anyway, you must work. 

To buy a few simple tools, some cooking oil, sugar, salt, 
and kerosene, your father has to borrow money. But the only 
source of credit' is the the local moneylender who makes him 
pay back half again as much and sometimes much more. Not 
surprisingly, your family is forever in debt. 

Locked in debt and without land to grow enough food, 
your family is forced to labor on the coffee, cotton, or sugar 
estates. But such work is available only three to four months 
a year at harvest time. Since the pay is miserable everyone 
in your family must work to try to bring in enough: your 
mother, your grandmother, your older sister—about 40 per¬ 
cent of the coffee and cotton cutters are women—and your 
father and brother. You had to start picking coffee when you 
were six. For filling a 20-pound bucket you earn only 16 
cents. Working sunup to sundown, you might earn a dollar. 

Your “home" during the harvest is a long, windowless bar¬ 
rack built out of unpainted planks or plywood. With the 
otheT exhausted workers—men and women, old people and 
children, sick and well—you sleep on plywood slabs, called 
“drawers” because they are stacked four or five high with only 
a foot and a half of space between them. There is no privacy 
for there are no partitions. There is no flooring, no windows, 
not a single light bulb. The only toilet is the bushes. Filth all 
the day long. For three to four months a year this is home for 
you and for over 400,000 other Nicaraguans. 


imagine You Were a Nicaraguan i5 

Workijig the coffee estates is bad, but picking cotton is 
even worse. You found that out one year when your family 
had to travel even further, down to the Pacific coastal cotton 
estates, to find work. At least coffee grows in the cooler re¬ 
gions. But on the coastal lowlands the blinding tropical sun 
hangs in a cloudless sky, bringing temperatures to well over 
100 degrees. You had nothing to protect you from the cotton 
branches, the pesticide-saturated fields, and the maddening 
swirl of gnats and jiggers. 

Placing your baby sister on the edge of the hot, dusty field, 
your mother picked cotton as fast as she could, filling her 
sack and rushing to the weighing station so she could hurry 
hack to nurse. She didn’t know that tests would probably 
have shown that her breast milk had over 500 times the 
DDT considered safe for consumption by the World Health 
Organization, a frightening contamination due to twenty to 
forty aerial DDT sprayings a year of the cotton fields. 

In the harvests, too, hunger is a constant companion. All 
you get are small portions of beans and fried bananas and, 
rarely, some rice or corn tortillas or a bit of smoked cheese in 
place of the bananas. Yet for this food, about three hours’ 
wages are deducted from your pay. Even here, you’re sure the 
owner makes profits. You only see meat on the final day of 
the harvest when the patron and his family put on a "feast.” 

As you grow older, you realize that even though your fam¬ 
ily has no land, it is not because your country lacks land. You 
learn—quite likely through a Catholic priest—that there are 
more than five agricultural acres for every Nicaraguan, and 
potentially twice that. The problem is that most of the larftWi 
is owned by the few big landowners. The richest 2 percent 
own over 50 percent of the land, while the poorest 70 per¬ 
cent of landowners—and that doesn’t include your father, 
who only rents his miserable plot—own only 2 percent of 
the land. 

Not only do the rich own most of the land, you discover, 
but clearly they’ve got the best land. Their soil is most fertile 
and flat. Yet they waste its potential, using it mostly to graze 
cattle. By the 1970s, in fact, 10 out of 11 million acres used for 
export production were being devoted to cattle grazing. 

While you are constantly hungry, you discover that 22 
times more land goes to produce for export than to grow food 
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for Nicaraguans. And much of the food-growing land is so 
poor and hilly that it should be in pasture. 

While you are growing up your grandmother tells you sto¬ 
ries of how things got to be the way they are now, stories she 
heard from her parents back in the 1880s. 

In those days, the powerful people had large cattle hacien¬ 
das, but they were less concerned about producing beef and 
milk than they were in just holding on to the land. For many 
who traced their descent from the conquistadores, land was 
the primary source of their status. 

Because they needed few workers, these land barons were 
content to let people like your great-grandparents work par¬ 
cels of land, although, of course, they never got legal papers 
for it. So, while your great-grandparents were poor campesi- 
nos, at least they could feed themselves from their small 
farm, called a chacra. They grew corn, beans, and some vege¬ 
tables, had some banana and other fruit trees, and kept a few 
pigs and chickens. 

Then, somewhat before your grandmother was bom-—in 
the 1870s and 1880s—the Nicaraguan countryside began to 
change rapidly. 

The demand for coffee in foreign countries was booming 
and Nicaragua’s landowning elite, as well as new immigrant 
investors, were quick to respond. With visions of coffee tTees 
as money trees, they broke up scores of cattle ranches, plant¬ 
ing pastures with coffee trees. 

To give a law-and-order veneer to pushing your great- 
grandparents and tens of thousands of campesino families 
•*4flce them off their chacras, the coffee entrepreneurs pushed 
through a “Law of Agrarian Reform” and other legislation. 
It put up for auction indigenous people’s communal lands 
and much of public and church land. Although your great¬ 
grandfather and other campesinos had worked the land for 
years, they stood no chance of getting it. They were easily 
outbid by the coffee interests. 

When the poor refused to get off the land they had worked 
for decades, the new owners drove cattle onto the chacras to 
trample and eat the crops. Your great-grandfather was almost 
killed in 1881 when thousands of dispossessed campesinos re¬ 
belled. Five thousand were massacred. 

The new coffee barons needed not only land but labor, es- 
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)H-cially at harvest time. Robbing your great-grandparents 
ot their self-sufficient farms insured that they would have 
to go to work on the big estates. How else could your great- 
grandparent’s family survive? And as if necessity were not 
enough, laws were decreed requiring campesinos to show 
pr«x*f on demand that they were employed during the coffee 
harvest. 

To survive between harvests, your great-grandparents mi¬ 
grated toward the central part of the country, the “agricul¬ 
tural frontier.” There a cattle rancher allowed them to slash 
and burn some virgin land in order to plant com and beans. 
But once they had their first crop or so, the owner put cattle 
on the land, telling your great-grandparents they’d have to 
clear more land if they wanted to eat. It was in one of those 
clearings, your grandmother tells you, that she was born. 

You understand now that the history of your family, like 
tens of thousands of Nicaraguan campesino families, is tied 
to coffee. But you wonder where all the endless fields of cot¬ 
ton came from. 

Your father explains that while he heard some talk of cot¬ 
ton when he was a boy, it was only in 1950, just ten years 
More you were bom, that “white gold fever" hit Nicaragua. 
In only a few years the white puff balls took over the Pacific 
plain as far as you could see, north to south and right up to 
the base of the volcanos. The cotton plants wouldn’t hold 
down the rich volcanic soils and soon the region became 
plagued with dust storms. 

By the mid-1950s, cotton topped coffee as Nicaragua’s big¬ 
gest export. Somoza saw to it that the cotton investors got 
i heap bank credit, for he personally reaped millions of dol¬ 
lars on the cottom boom. It’s completely unfair, your father 
tells you, that the rich export farmers don’t even risk their 
money; he and the other campesinos grow what people really 
need most—basic foods—yet they can’t get even the small¬ 
est bank loan. 

In the cotton bonanza, campesinos, most of whom did not 
have any papers for their lands, were bought out for next to 
nothing; failing that, they were forced off the land. Absentee 
landowners returned to evict their campesino tenants and 
rent out their lands to cotton entrepreneurs. 

When campesinos resisted, the National Guard burned 
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their homes and crops and pulled up the fences. Indeed, 
some of the cotton speculators themselves were high officers 
in Somoza’s National Guard, Nicaragua's army and police set 
up by the U.S. Marines. You understand more than ever why 
your father and all his friends hate the Guard. 

Cotton took over the land that had been growing com 
and beans, rice and sorghum, all the basic food crops of the 
people. The tens of thousands of displaced peasant producers 
at best wound up as sharecroppers and cash renters on plots 
of earth too small and poor to support them. 

Some of the campesinos run off the land by the cotton 
invasion pushed east and north into the “agricultural fron¬ 
tier.” There, just like your great-grandparents had done, they 
cleared trees and brush on the huge cattle haciendas only to 
be forced onto new uncleared land by cattlemen* seeking to 
cash in on the next export boom—the 1960s boom in beef 
exports to the United States. 

Pushed even deeper into the mountainous interior, these 
tens of thousands of campesinos are even poorer than your 
family. Almost half the year they are entirely cut off from the 
rest of the country: even a burro can’t get through the muddy 
trails and dirt roads. Few have ever seen a doctor, even 
though the area teems with disease, including malaria and 
adult measles. 

You think about all of this—what the priest says, your sis¬ 
ters and brothers needlessly dying, the stories of your grand¬ 
mother and of your father, and what Somoza claims—every 
time you look down from your family's little hillside cornfield 
at the cattle grazing on the fertile valley plains of Somoza’s 
lawyer. 


Okay. Now it’s 1980. You are yourself again, not a Nica¬ 
raguan. Maybe you are an American and this morning you 
pick up the newspaper and find a big story on poor peasants 
“invading" some farmland in Nicaragua. Your knee-jerk re¬ 
action might be—oh, those poor peasants have been stirred 
up by the revolutionaries who just took over Nicaragua. The 
revolutionaries, are fueling hatred against all the landlords 
just to make themselves more popular. Those landowners 
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men the land. They have legal title. The law has to be re¬ 
spected or it will lead to chaos. Not only that, it will destroy 
production. 

But pretending to be a poor Nicaraguan peasant for even a 
few minutes might, we hope, have tempered that reaction. 
By helping you see the world through the eyes of the major¬ 
ity of Nicaraguans, we hope to have made a few points very 
dear, points that you will need to consider as you read the 
rest of this book. First, there is nothing legal or fair about the 
landholding patterns that have been created in countries tike 
Nicaragua. As you have seen, it is not the peasants but the 
wealthy elites who have consistently invaded land by force. 
Second, there is nothing especially efficient about land own¬ 
ership concentrated on a few big estates. The land-use pat¬ 
terns that developed in Nicaragua were exactly the opposite 
of rational, productive use. Third, it doesn't take a band of 
revolutionaries to show people the deep injustices in their 
kx icty. The poor generally know the source of their misery. 
What they lack is the power to change it. 





THREE_ 

THE PEASANTS’ 
VICTORY 


T O UNDERSTAND THE AGRARIAN REFORM UN- 
derway in Nicaragua today we have to understand the 
Impetus behind it—not just the injustice and misery de- 
scribed in the last chapter, but the decades of struggles by the 
peasants themselves. In the industrial countries we are taught 
such a bleak view of peasants—as ignorant, simpleminded, 
and stunted by chronic hunger—that it is hard for us to 
imagine them fighting back. So in Nicaragua we sought to 
find out to what extent the rural poor were an active force in 
giving birth to the revolution. 


Fighting Back 

As elsewhere in Central America, the Nicaraguan peasants 
have not remained passive before the theft of their lands and 
the misery of their lives. 

No one who wants to understand the Sandinistas in vic¬ 
tory can afford to overlook their dependence on the campesi- 
nos during the war. From its founding in the early 1960s, the 
Sandinista Front for National Liberation (FSLN) worked 
with campesinos. What would have happened to the guerril¬ 
las pursued by the National Guard without the help of cam- 
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pesinos who knew the lay of the land? Campesinos fore¬ 
warned Sandinistas of the Guard’s attacks and provided the 
guerrillas with food, water, and other vital supplies. 

Both campesinos (owners of small plots of land) and land¬ 
less agricultural workers joined the guerrillas. One of the ear¬ 
liest attacks on the National Guard was carried out by a 
Sandinista guerrilla column made up totally of small farmers 
and landless workers under the direction of Colonel Santos 
Lopez, a campesino who had fought the U.S. Marines with 
Sandino in the 1920s. Several leading Sandinistas grew up as 
poor campesinos. 

The National Guard’s “cleanups”—indiscriminate killings 
in areas thought to be sympathetic to the Sandinistas— 
swelled the guerrilla ranks with rural recruits. They sought 
vindication for years of forced misery as well as for the Guard’s 
murders of relatives and friends. 

Many thousands—perhaps more than 10,000—of those 
who died in the war against the dictatorship were campesi¬ 
nos, landless rural laborers, and their families. 

Basta! Enough! 

In addition to joining the Sandinista forces, peasants ex¬ 
pressed their demand for change by seizing plantation land 
to grow food crops for themselves, as we discuss in chapter 
nine. By the 1960s, more and more peasants were declaring, 
"Basta! We’ve had enough.” Even official documents record 
240 “land invasions” from 1964 to 1973 just in the provinces 
of Chinandega and Leon, where thousand of peasants had 
been evicted by large cotton planters. 

These invasions were met by the armed force of the Na¬ 
tional Guard. Despite the violent repression, land seizures 
picked up after the 1972 earthquake. Using the increased 
U.S. economic and military aid after the earthquake, the 
National Guard set up makeshift concentration camps in 
areas with the most peasant resistance. 

Domingo Gomez grew up in a poor campesino family on 
the east side of Lake Nicaragua, an area dominated by the 
large Santa Ana hacienda which belonged to a Senor Bon. 
Shortly after the triumph, at the age of 20, he recounted to 
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me his childhood experiences in taking back land from, the 
big landlords who had usurped it. 

t Her the years Sr. Bon expanded his hacienda by stealing, 
with the help of his lawyers and the National Guard, many 
mull staple-food-producing farms to add to his ranch. Ten- 
lions ran high for years. Campesinos repeatedly tried to pro- 
j test to the authorities but no one would even see them. 
Then in 1976, Domingo, his father, and some other campe- 
ninos began to meet at night in the house of the priest, who 
was active in CEPA. They listened to the Bible and discussed 
tlu-ir problems—mainly their hunger and the theft of their 
land. 

One night they made up their minds to act. “We divided 
up tasks,” Domingo explained. “One person would steal wire 
for fences, another would make posts. The plan was that, 
working all night, we’d fence off the area we needed for a 
cooperative before the daylight, before the hacienda knew 
( anything was happening. And we did it.” But two days later 
: the Guard came. 

"We had only machetes and so we couldn’t defend our- 
nclves," Domingo recalled. “The Guard cut the fences and 
took our animals.” 

About that time Domingo and a few others made direct 
mntacc with the Sandinistas, who helped them plan and 
gave them some American-made rifles and handguns they 
had seized from a National Guard stockpile. “The priest was 
a big help,” he explained. “He had a jeep and could hide the 
arms." Domingo, then 16, joined the Sandinista Front. 

"In 1978, we invaded the hacienda, again by night. We 
pm up fences and chopped lets of firewood. The next day we 
planted our com. Thanks to the Sandinistas, we were able to 
defend ourselves. We stayed.” (Today Domingo is a national- 
level leader of the farmworkers’ association.) 

Cristo, Campesino; The Liberation Message of Christ 

But what accounts for the courageous self-assertion demon- 
'«rated by many Nicaraguan peasants? Part of the answer can 
lv found in a “subversive” message that began to circulate 
throughout the countryside in the 1960s. The message: Each 
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human being is important before God and therefore has the 
right to the resources necessary to live in dignity. This “sub¬ 
versive” message was being spread by none other than the 
Catholic Church which, next to Somoza, was perhaps the 
most pervasive force in Nicaragua. 

^ Pope John's Vatican Council (1961-65) helped open the 
Catholic Church to the daily trials of the world's poor. Then 
the 1968 Medellin Conference of Latin American Bishops 
endorsed the reawakening of the liberation imperative within 
the Christian tradition. Throughout Latin America many 
bishops, priests, and sisters studying the documents from 
these historic councils began to seek ways to make the Gos¬ 
pel a living reality for rural people. 

In Nicaragua some of the leadership came from the Jesuit 
Fathers. In 1968, with the support of the Nicaraguan bish¬ 
ops, they created CEPA, the Educational Center for Agrar¬ 
ian Advancement. Initially, CEPA simply trained campesino 
leaders in appropriate agricultural techniques; but CEPA did 
this in the context of Biblical reflection. Soon CEPA’s work 
began to embrace the social and political implications of the 
Christian gospel for those who worked the land. CEPA pub¬ 
lished Crisfo, Campesino, a comic book whose recurring mes¬ 
sage was “You have a right to land.” Thousands of copies cir¬ 
culated throughout the countryside. 

Another highly significant development during the same 
period was the Catholic Church’s decision to foster a lay 
ministry. With so few priests, the Catholic Church in Nica¬ 
ragua had never been able to place many priests in the rural 
areas. However, with the Vatican Council's emphasis on the 
priesthood of every Christian, the Nicaraguan Church began 
to train lay persons to perform many sacramental and other 
religious functions in rural areas where there were no priests. 

These specially trained lay people were called "Delegates 
of the Word.” By 1975, in one remote interior province 
alone, there were over 900 Delegates working closely with 
Capuchin Fathers from the United States. The Delegates 
formed Christian “base communities” in which campesi- 
nos and landless workers discussed their problems in light of 
readings from the Bible. The Delegates were also trained to 
teach literacy and basic health care. Some Delegates also 
took part in CEPA training sessions. 
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( EPA itself, as we have seen, was started basically to teach 
farm skills so campesinos could better help themselves. No 
political impact had been intended. Nonetheless, more and 
more CEPA activists and Delegates came to understand that 
no matter how hard they worked at it, campesinos could not 
tubwantially better their conditions as long as the society was 
fundamentally structured against their interests. Gradually, 
the CEPA activists and the Delegates of the Word began to 
understand that campesinos would have to unite and orga¬ 
nic political action. In serving the plantation workers, the 
Delegates soon concluded that “to hunger and thirst for jus¬ 
tice meant that workers had to organize to demand basic 
health services, drinking water, liveable wages, and year- 
round employment. 

Early on, the Somoza regime sensed the dangers of a so¬ 
cially interpreted Gospel. The National Guard labeled Dele¬ 
gates of the Word “subversives” and began to harass them. 
Campesinos disappeared in areas with a strong Delegate pres¬ 
ence. Eventually the National Guard repression claimed the 
live* of IVIegates, too, provoking the official church into op¬ 
posing Somoza. 

After 1975, in some northern areas, the National Guard 
regularly banned all religious meetings. As the repression in¬ 
tensified, many Delegates and Christian base communities 
were forced to go underground. Instead of quelling the re- 
kisnince, such repression actually fostered these Christians’ 
collaboration with the Sandinistas. 

Many Christians working in CEPA developed into active 
Mipporters of the Sandinista National Liberation Front. Sev- 
tntl lu-y CEPA activists became directors of the Association 
of Rural Workers (ATC) which, as we will see, the Sandinis- 
tM established in 1977. Some CEPA activists opted to be¬ 
come guerrilla freedom fighters. During 1977-78, at least four 
CEPA organizers were assassinated by the National Guard. 

As the level of CEPA’s commitment deepened, the Cath¬ 
olic hierarchy tried to restrict its activities and to discourage 
It from collaborating with the Sandinistas. Finally, when the 
hrihops left it no other option, CEPA cut its ties with the 
Church hierarchy and became an independent Christian or- 
ifnnlzation closely allied to the Sandinistas. 
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Agricultural Workers Organize 

Building on the awareness in part created by CEPA and the 
Delegates of the Word, in 1976 the Sandinistas started to 
organize Committees of Agricultural Workers, first among 
the coffee workers in the Carazo and Masaya regions. 

Formed on some twenty coffee estates during the harvest 
period when growers needed workers most, the Committees 
demanded better working and living conditions. The first 
confrontations over economic conditions quickly became 
political, especially because the landowners frequently called 
in the National Guard, who beat, tortured, murdered, and 
imprisoned Committee members. It became apparent to all 
that Somoza stood behind the landowners. 

Again the repression backfired. The Committees of Agri¬ 
cultural Workers spread south into the department of Rivas 
and north to Chinandega, from the coffee estates to cotton 
and sugar plantations. By late 1977, the northern Pacific 
zone, completely dominated by cotton and sugar estates, was 
the most militant area in the country. 

Within a year the Committees were strong enough to form 
a national organization, the Association of Rural Workers 
(ATC), which united the committees in several departments. 

During the export harvest period when seasonal workers 
were together on the estates and were most in demand, the 
ATC organized rallies to denounce National Guard repres¬ 
sion and demand just wages and working conditions. The 
Guard responded with tear gas, clubs and even machine guns. 
ATC members joined anti-Somoza protests in Managua. In 
the first nationwide work stoppage, in January 1978, they 
barricaded main roads and cut communication lines in rural 
areas to protest the assassination of Pedro Joaquin Chamo- 
no, the La Pr ensa editor who opposed Somoza. 

In some areas the ATC demanded that large farms be 
handed over to control by the workers. In Apnl 1978, the 
ATC published the first issue of its newspaper, El Machete. 

On April 9, 1978—just a little more than a year before 
victory—the ATC organized its largest march and hunger 
strike in the town of Diriamba. The strike was a response to 
Somoza’s callous assertion that the problem in rural areas was 
not hunger but the lack of a balanced diet! In what has been 
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t ailed its “first baptism of blood,” over 1,200 ATC members 
clashed with the National Guard. 

Despite tremendous repression, the hunger strike strength¬ 
ened the ATC and the resistance. Many of the town’s res¬ 
idents threw open their doors to the marchers under tear 
gw attacks. News of their hunger strike and of the Na¬ 
tional Guard’s violence set off other hunger strikes by student 
groups, the national women’s organization and ATC mem¬ 
bers throughout the country. 

From this point the ATC clearly saw itself united with the 
Sandinistas in an all-out war against the dictatorship. Often 
armed only with old hunting rifles and machetes, hundreds 
of ATC campesinos and farmworkers organized themselves 
In popular militias. Their courage contributed greatly to the 
final victory on July 19, 1979. 


Taking Back the Land—Even Before the Triumph 

Tht Sandinista agrarian reform actually got under way well 
before the final victory over Somoza as land takeovers took 
place throughout the countryside in collaboration with the 
Sandinistas. They were most common around the Pacific 
(k-.ast city of Le6n during what turned out to be the final 
months of the popular insurrection. 

For example, La Maquina hacienda, controlled by So¬ 
moza’s mother’s family, lay about a mile outside the city of 
Lerin. There campesinos accompanied by Sandinista com¬ 
manders retook the land after the National Guard had re¬ 
treated, just one month before the final victory. Also in the 
Lcrin area, over one thousand dispossessed campesino fami¬ 
lies occupied 22,600 acres of Somocista-owned farmland four 
days before the end of the war and started bringing it back 
into production. 

These land seizures were not only a matter of just vindica¬ 
tion (revindication) of the wrongful actions of the bigger 
landlords. Just as important was the need to provide food in 
the liberated areas. Working with the Sandinistas, the peo- 
plr of Leon had liberated their city, Nicaragua’s second larg¬ 
est, m June 1979. But no one knew that the war would be 
over the following month, so food self-sufficiency for the area 
was top priority. To prevent disruptions in production, the 
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Sandinistas worked to ensure that farms around Ledn be¬ 
longing to landowners aiding in the fight against Somoza 
were not taken over. And to ensure future productivity, the 
Sandinistas also tried to prevent any looting or parceling up 
of the large, modernized farms seized from the Somocistas. 

Upon taking back the land, the campesinos and landless 
farmworkers immediately set to plowing and planting food 
crops instead of the cotton and pasture grass that had pre¬ 
vailed on most of the farms. With the help of the Sandi¬ 
nistas, the campesinos formed cooperatives to work the land 
as a team. Some of the largest haciendas were turned into 
Enterprises of the People (Empresos del Pueblo) run by the 
Sandinista National Liberation Front (FSLN) itself. 

Gladys Baez, a 38-year-old woman from the rural areas 
around Le6n, described to writer Margaret Randall how 
campesinos took over a Somocista farm during this period: 
“We knew that whenever there’s a war, hunger follows. And 
if the campesinos can’t plan, hunger spreads everywhere So 
with the help of Julio Vazquez, an agronomist who volun¬ 
teered to help us, and a group of campesinos. we made an 
inventory of everything there was on a ranch in the area. We 
guarded against the indiscriminate killing of cattle, got peo¬ 
ple to spare the cows and to eat only what was absolutely 
necessary. . .We saw to it that the campesinos had their 

seed.” . 

Many of us imagine revolution in the countryside to mean 
peasants’ revenge against landlords who have brutalized them 
for so many years. Even given all our knowledge about the 
outrages committed against the majority of rural people, we 
will never fully grasp their rage—rage bom of “land stolen, 
wells poisoned and food crops sprayed with pesticides by the 
latifundistas,” as an ATC leader, himself a farmworker since 
the age of nine, told me shortly after the triumph. Yet, to a 
truly remarkable extent, the Sandinista Front succeeded m 
using its moral authority with the campesinos and landless 
agricultural workers to restrain their wrath against landown¬ 
ers, including the Somocistas, and to await due process. 

Clearly, then, the revolution in Nicaragua was not won by 
an isolated guerrilla band, acting merely in the name of the 
people. It was won by a widespread movement with strong 
bases among the poor majority in the countryside. The revo- 
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lution.iry impetus came from decades of gross injustice; the 
courage to act, often from the liberation message of the Gos¬ 
pel; the decision to act, from the brutality of Somoza's Na¬ 
tional Guard. 

Rural policies that would be developed during the first post- 
liberation years were not simply dreamed up by Nicaragua’s 
idealistic new leadership; rather they evolved in large part in 
response to demands of the peasants and farmworkers them¬ 
selves. In this book we focus on the Nicaraguan revolution’s 
response to those demands—agrarian reform and new food 
policies in the interests of the poor majority. 





